THE COQUETTE. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


by ELLEN ASHTON. 


“What a beautiful creature,” exclaimed Albert Howard to his 
friend, as they stood at the entrance of the ball room, “she is a perfect 
goddess.” 


“Who do you mean?” said Henry Stanhope, “for you have not yet told 
me of whom you speak in such raptures, though to judge by the 
direction your eyes have taken the goddess is none other than my old 
playmate Charlotte Femey.” 


“What—that divine creature with the flashing eyes, that brilliant 
complexion, and such a queenly form—she one of your old 
playmates! Why, my dear fellow, you must have a heart of ice, else 
you would have been at her feet yean ago.” 


“Always enthusiastic!” exclaimed Stanhope with a smile. 


“And you are always stoical,” retorted his friend, “but come, since you 
really do know this bewitching fairy, present me to her at once; | would 
give almost any thing for an introduction.” 


Stanhope answered by another of his meaning smiles, and taking his 
friend’s arm, led him across the room to where Miss Femey sat 
surrounded by her usual train of admirers. Making his way through 
these, Stanhope presented his friend to the beauty, and, after 
lingering a few minutes with the group, glided away to another quarter 
of the room. 


Meanwhile Howard was endeavoring to entertain his new 
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acquaintance, and, as few men could equal him in conversational 
ability, he soon became the most favored of the evening’s suitors. 
When the next set took the floor, he succeeded in leading out Miss 
Femey, and, as both were graceful dancers, they attracted directly the 
attention of the room. The gentleman had a fine figure, was known to 
possess a large fortune, and had a widely extended reputation as a 
man of ability. His partner was certainly the most beautiful woman in 
the room Her form was faultless, and her dress was in the finest taste. 
The splendor of her complexion was unrivalled, her eyes were black 
and brilliant as a Sybil’s, and her features were in the purest Grecian 
style and would have seemed cut out of marble, but for the carnation 
in her cheek. Always in high spirits, she seemed this evening, 
peculiarly gay; while her partner’s evident admiration of her called 
even a richer color than usual into her cheek. To Charlotte Femey it 
was an hour of triumph, and when, at the close of the ball, Howard 
escorted her to her carriage, her heart thrilled with the pride of a 
conquest which, she knew, was envied her by half of her sex in the 
room. 


The next day Howard and Stanhope met in Chesnut street, and the 
first words of the former, after the salutation, were in praise of Miss 
Femey’s beauty. After dwelling on her loveliness for some moments, 
during which Stanhope maintained silence, or only answered in 
monosyllables, Howard said, 


“But what was the meaning of your smile last night. Stanhope?— 
there, you smile again in the same manner.” 


“| cannot see that it has any meaning. You take me to task unfairly.” 


“No evasion, Stanhope—I see you imply something by that smile and 
to be frank with you, | suspect you are no admirer—from what cause | 
know not—of Miss Femey.” 


“You do me injustice, Howard, for | have ever thought Miss Femey 
one of the most beautiful women of my acquaintance. But since you 
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seem in earnest, | will be frank with you,iand state what it is in Miss 
Femey that | do not admire In one word, then, she is a coquette.” 


For a minute Howard looked quizzically into his friend’s face, 
appearing to smother an inclination to smile, but, at length, as if 
unable to restrain the impulse, he burst into a hearty laugh. 


“Forgive me, Stanhope,” he said at length, “but it is so inexpressibly 
ludicrous. | had thought, after your long harangue, that you were 
about to tell me something against Miss Femey’s family, or her 
education, or heaven knows what—but when you made the being a 
coquette, ‘the head and front of her offending,’ | could not restrain a 
laugh, impertinent as it was. Why, my dear fellow, half the girls we 
know are coquettes. Indeed | question whether a woman is good for 
much unless she is a bit of a flirt. | want one of your spicy, handsome 
girls for a wife, and not a dowdyish creature, as soft as cream, and 
about as thick-headed.” 


“| cannot agree with you on that subject at least,” said Stanhope, “and 
| think experience would teach you that little happiness is to be found 
in the married state with a confirmed coquette. Nor is every one who 
is not a flirt a soft, dowdyish creature,’ but on the contrary, they are 
often the sweetest as well as the most enchanting of their sex. A 
woman—believe me—who can trifle with a man’s affections by 
encouraging or even allowing attentions which she is unwilling to ratify 
by marriage, is, at liest, a heartless creature, incapable of loving as a 
woman should love, and deserving no pity if her own affections, or 
rather her vanity, should bo outraged.” 


“You are warm, Stanhope,” said his friend, “but even admitting the 
truth—which | will not—of all you say, you have, as yet, failed to shew 
that Miss Femey is a confirmed coquette.” 


“Had you known her as long as | have, you would not have doubted it. 
| could name a dozen whom she has heartlessly jilted, after having 
given them every encouragement except that of words. Her conduct 
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last night alone would have convinced any one but a warm admirer 
like you. Her every motion was that of a practised flirt” 


“Treason! treason!” laughingly exclaimed Howard, “treason against 
one of the brightest of her sex. | see we shall never agree, Stanhope, 
on the merits of Miss Femey, so we had better pass to some other 
theme. What say you to dropping in at Parkinson's?” 


Thenceforth the two friends studiously avoided the subject, but 
Stanhope saw, with pain, that Howard became daily more attentive to 
Miss Femey. We say with pain, for Charlotte Femey was all that 
Stanhope had said. Beautiful, witty, and an only child, she had grown 
up a petted and spoiled darling, proud, vain, and selfish. Her coming 
out produced no little sensation in the fashionable world, for who 
could refuse to admire the brilliant Miss Femey? Flattery was her daily 
food. At seventeen she had refused a dozen offers. Triumphing in the 
admiration she excited, she began at length to think that the other sex 
was fit only to be trampled on, and from being a careless flirt, she 
became a practised coquette. 


But if her selfish heart was susceptible of love, Albert Howard had at 
length roused its affections; and almost from the hour when she first 
met him she learned to think of him differently from others of his sex. 
Yet, even to him, she was often wilful, and capricious. Howard, 
however, admired her too unreservedly to perceive these faults, and 
intoxicated by the praises bestowed on her beauty, he urged his suit 
so skilfully and perseveringly that at length Miss Femey consented to 
become his wife. 


For a while the newly married pair lived happily, for their time was 
spent in an uninterrupted round of amusements,—the flattery poured 
into her ears abroad, and the almost idolatrous attentions of her 
husband at home, sufficing to keep the bride in good humor. But this 
could not always last. The entertainments ensuing on her marriage 
were at length over, and the newly wedded wife had now to settle 
down into the monotonous, matter-of-fact routine of life. Of 
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housewifery she was completely ignorant, so that her servants 
constantly imposed on her, to her husband’s chagrin, and often 
disquiet; while accustomed to habits of unlimited indulgence, she 
could not bring herself down to the sacrifices of time which her duties 
required of her, so that even those matters which she did understand 
were almost daily neglected. She had always spent her mornings in 
promenading the most fashionable streets, and as she could not bring 
herself to give up the custom, she was often absent when her 
husband came home to dinner, so that he either had to await her 
return, or order the meal himself to be brought up. Nor was this all. 
Even in the evening the young wife found it impossible to remain at 
home contented. 


“She was not,” she said “of a domestic character: it would kill her to be 
cooped up at home, and sit moping a whole evening alone.” 


Her husband was consequently forced to yield to her wishes. Instead 
of enjoying the quiet repose which he delighted in after the toils of the 
day, and which he had pictured to himself as one of the greatest 
pleasures of a married life, he was now dragged to the theatre, the 
ball room, concerts, or wherever else his wife could fly from her own 
hearth. In these places, too, her husband was only a secondary 
character. Thirsting for triumph as much as ever, she artfully drew 
around a crowd of admirers, and enjoyed the pique which she thus 
inflicted on younger and unmarried women. In vain her husband 
expostulated, she declared that he was no better than a jailor; and in 
these altercations Howard felt the full benefit of that wit he had so 
much admired. Instead of yielding to her husband's little humors, Mrs. 
Howard exacted submission in every thing from him as the price of 
peace, so that, though a man of strong mind, he, at length, became 
the mere slave of his wife. Every attempt, too, to release himself 
proved fruitless; for he found he could do so only at the cost of 
continual discord. His love soon perished under these circumstances, 
and he grew wholly indifferent to his bride, spending his time away 
from her side, in the billiard room, the bar-room, and other places of 
resort His happiness for life was ruined. His dreams of domestic 
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felicity were over, and he sought companionship among the vicious 
and abandoned. But we will not longer trace his history. We will give it 
in the words of his old friend Stanhope, who, one night, as he sat by 
his wife’s side—for he had long been married to one who combined 
his ideas of a true companion— related it to her. 


“Alas! poor Howard,” he said, in reply to a question of his wife, asking 
why he was so sad, “it is his fate which makes me so. You know how 
unhappily he married, and how he has since given himself up to 
habits of dissipation. It is long since his practice has deserted him, 
and he has been for a year a common drunkard. Every effort to reform 
him has proved useless. At times he would admit his error, and shed 
maudlin tears over it; but the next day he would be as inebriated as 
ever. His wife’s father, you know, died poor, and she has long 
subsisted on the charity of her relatives. She saw her error, it is said, 
but it was too late; for her husband was irretrievably a drunkard. 
Today he was found drowned, and whether it is a suicide or not God 
only knows. His wife, on hearing the news, fell into violent hysterics, 
and | have just learned has since died, leaving her little family to the 
charity of strangers. And all this comes of being a coquette.” 


“But it is not always so,” said Stanhope’s wife, her eyes suffused with 
tears, “you should not judge poor Mrs. Howard so hardly.” 


“Perhaps not,—but when | think of the ruin of my friend, and recollect 
how often a womans coquetry has shipwrecked the happiness of 
others equally as noble-hearted originally, | have little pity for a 
confirmed coquette.” 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. 1842. 


